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Pumps Went 


By Tom Whartor 
THE SALT LAKE TH 

The West Desert Pum: 
tion sits inside a huge warehouse 
on the Hogup Ridge 
ment to the fickle natu 
Great Salt Lake. 

Built at a frantic pave 
in June of 1986 to contre i 
lake waters, the $55 million pre 
ject now sits miles from the edge 
of the lake. 

A canal full of salty, turquoise- 
colored water stretches from both 
sides of the pumps, giving the illu 
sion the facility is being used. But 
like many things in the desert 
west of the Great Salt Lake. looks 
are deceiving. The canals simply 
collect ground water 

Jim Palmer, the chief of design 
and construction for the Division 
of Water Resources, eng 
the pumps and periodically « 
to the remote outpost to 
them. 

We went from a super wet cy 
cle to a super dry cycle,” he said 
snapping his fingers. “The weath 
er changed just like that. 

Of course, when the pumps 
went into operation for the first 
time in April of 1987, no one 
could predict the start of a pro- 
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Heavy equipment moves mountain of washed salt to be marketed. 








Utility poles stand in lake adjacent to old railway trestle bridge. 
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Down With Lake Level, But Are There If Needed Again 





longed drought, especially after 





At that time. z 
of the Great Salt L threatened 
two interstate highways. the Salt 
Lake City International Airport 
industrial complexes, some hous 











ing developments and several 
sewage treatment plants. The lake 
already had severely damaged the 
lake's wildlife refuges and recre- 
ational facilities and played havoc 
with mining and brine shrimp op- 


















Jim Palmer stands watch over silent Great Salt Lake pumps. The machinery could be cranked up again if lake level starts rising. 


In an amazing flurry of activity 
construction crews moved tons of 
material to create a42 2-mile out 
let canal and a 2. ile inlet ca 
nal. A 37-mile n ral gas pipe 
line, a 10- ad, almost 
25 miles of dikes and a 320,000- 
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acre evaporation pond in the de- 
sert west of the Newfoundland 
Mountains were built 

The pumping project was final- 
ly shut down in June of 1989 when 
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Great Salt Lake brine flows in underwater canal to pipes which deliver it to holding ponds for mineral processing. 


= Lake Industry Produces Salts fe the Earth 


By Eom Wharton 
THE AKE TRINUNE 

OGDEN — ~ Potet Behrens will 
mine no brine before its time. 

The civil engineer has learned 
to turn aged Great Salt Lake brine 
into valuable chemicals used for 
fertilizers, detergents and indus 
trial purposes. 

Because the Great Salt Lake 
has no outlet, no minerals escape 
the lake. During an average year. 
an estimated 2 million tons of nu- 
trients pour into this inland dead 
sea 

Water is moved from one pond 
to the next utilizing wooden weirs. 
Different minerals crystallize at 
different temperatures under dif- 
ferent concentrations. The key to 
the operation is knowing just 
when conditions are correct for a 
particular mineral 

That's why workers take 10,000 
samples a month in the company's 
19,000 acres of ponds near Bear 
River Bay on the northeast corner 
of the Great Salt Lake. Each 
briney solution must possess just 
the right concentration of miner 
als before being harvested 

And, like farming, the harvest 
often depends on the weather. 
Too much rain or a strong wind at 
the wrong time can upset the deli 
cate mineral balance 

No one knows this better than 
Behrens, who moved from Ger- 
many in themid-1960s with a Ger 
man consortium to jointly operate 
Great Salt Lake Minerals, which 
was then called the Lithium Cor 
poration of America 

The lake was at its historic low 
and mineral concentratians were 
high 

In those days, the Great Salt 
Lake was the largest known Irhj- 
um reserve on earth and lithium 
was an important strategic met; 
al,” said Behrens, a civil engineer 
who developed many of the pro- 
cesses used to extract minerals 
from the lake. “Now, it’s not even 
listed. We built our pond and 
plant in 1967. Nothing worked, 
The Germans lost $27 million and 
left. The only remnant of those 
days is me.” 

Behrens, using knowledge of 
engineering, geology, hydrology 
geography and chemistry, helped 
develop many of the processes. 
Now semi-retired, he serves as 
vice-chairman of the board 

Developing the unique opera- 
tion has never been easy 

Just when Behrens thought he 
had the process of extracting 
profitable minerals far enough 
along to be profitable, the lake 
went from record lows to record 
highs. 

His business was hurt when the 
state breached the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad causeway in 1984 
That diluted the heavy mineral 
content in the northern arm. Beh- 
rens called that a political deci- 
sion that did nothing to solve 
flooding 

Finally, as the lake hit record 
highs, Great Salt Lake Minerals 
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